calmly drinking a bowl of coffee. He seemed to be
in no hurry. A bird was singing somewhere, well out
in the country: a distant trilling. Francois would have
liked to get up and go to the window, but even that
was too much of an effort. The bird kept up its call
for a long time, and the night was torn to shreds by
the sound. A dog barked, a cock emitted a hoarse,
sharp crowing. The animals were protesting at the
bird whose woes ought not to be allowed to disturb
their sleep.

"Claire, who is this Jean the letter speaks of?"
Fran?ois could make out quite a lot of the room.
It was part kitchen, part dining-room, and was filled
with skimpy pieces of furniture painted to resemble
grained wood. The girl's father was leaning against
the mantelpiece, close to the stove. He was patiently
rolling a cigarette. His gestures were as precise and
sharp as those of a flute-player. His large fingers with
square tips were lovingly gathering up the scraps of
tobacco. As an accompaniment to the delicate task
on which he was engaged, he uttered a few dis-
connected words for the pleasure of saying something:
"Yes, Claire, that's the truth. . . . How often have
I told you to leave the tobacco-jar open to let the
moisture get in.... One can't play games with honesty
and get away with it. ... Come here, Claire."

Claire came into Francis's line of sight. She was
still wearing the white wedding-dress which now
looked rather shabby. She had done something to her
hair. It was drawn back and fastened in a bun. It was
as though she were posing for a photograph of some
strange wedding which would never take place. She
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